











Arabesques, jetes, entrechats, pirouette 
—these terms from classical balle 
might easily apply to the leaps an¢ 

spins and twists executed by boy 

all around the country, who'd probabl 
be astonished to know tha 

they display unschooled but natura 
grace while intent on a favorite activit 
—basketball practice in the backyar 


Copyright 1961, Ceco Publishing Company 








Barker Gus Howard welcomes Lois Love 
(center) and Kae Arthur to a preview 
show in which 1961 Chevrolets were on 
display in Detroit’s new exhibition hall. 


1 A Big Show Hits the Road 


A preview show. featuring 1961 cars and trucks and presented in an attractive show- 

case, was recently held at Cobo Hall. a mammoth new exhibition center in Detroit. (A 

few of the entertainers and exhibits are pictured here.) Following the preview. multiple 

units of the exhibits were formed into Chevy Shows. These shows, rivaling a three-ring 

circus in size, are among the most entertaining spectacles touring the nation today. In 
general, the shows are traveling a “circus circuit,” covering the warm-weather states 
this winter and heading north as summer approaches. “Main tent” of the road show is 
an Airosphere, a 400-pound plastic tent that can be inflated with compressed air within 
a few hours. The Airosphere and smaller satellite tents are used to house displays and 
exhibits—for example, new cars and trucks. cutaway engines and transmissions and 
Chevy Land, a model race track on which children ride Kiddie Corvettes. The show also 
includes a theater, set up in a specially built Cine-Sphere. Wherever they stop—at 
dealers’ sites, ball parks, shopping centers, parking lots—the shows attract crowds 
of people eager to be entertained and to see and hear the story of the “61 Chevrolet. 

Fast-talking Danny O'Day, seated on Jimmy 

Nelson’s knee, suggests to Kae that he 

needs litthke encouragement to swap 

places with Farfel, the faithful dog. 
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Narrator Betty Skelton describes 
one of the 12 original dresses 
created for Chevrolet by such 
famous North American fash- 
ion designers as Hannah Troy, 
Pauline Trigere and Ramon 
Valdiosera at a fashion show, 
one of the highlights of the 
preview. Below, Lois models 
a formal ball gown and cape 
coat designed by Detroit’s 
Ruth Joyce and Don Nagel. 
Kae wears cocktail dress, over- 
coat and pillbox hat created 
by Arnold Scaasi of New York. 





aol 
Enjoying refreshments at a “woodland” exhibit at the 
preview, Lois and Kae rest for a moment in front of 
an open side door of d Greenbrier Sports Wagon. 


Soaring in the twin buckets of a Skymaster installed on a Chevrolet 
truck (the lift is used by utility workers and tree trimmers, 
for example), the visitors have a bird’s-eye view of the passen- 
ger cars, trucks and exhibits that are on display in the hall. 


Eye-catcher at the exhibit was the Corvette XP-700, an experimental 
car built only for the purpose of testing advanced styling and en 
gineering features. Show visitors also talked with Joie Chitwood, who 
explained how his drivers put new Chevrolets through breath-tak 
ing driving performances at thrill shows held throughout the U.S. 





His Porcelain Birds Are 


Ten years ago. Edward M. Boehm of Washington Crossing. New Jersey, quit his job as 
a veterinarian on Long Island to become a sculptor in porcelain. His initial move was 
to open a studio-factory in Trenton. At first, his talent was recognized only by his wife. 


Helen, and close associates. Today, he is one of the foremost porcelain artists in 
America. specializing in the creation of exquisite, lifelike birds, and he and his works 
of art are known and respected by porcelain experts around the world. His birds, for 
example, can be found in the White House, Buckingham Palace, Smithsonian Institu- 
tion and New York’s Metropolitan Museum of Art. When Boehm decided to devote his 
full time to sculpturing. both he and Mrs. Boehm knew that the road to success would 
be strewn with obstacles, for they had to compete with the traditionally fine European 
imports, long recognized as the best in porcelain sculpture. But the Boehms, after 
suffering many early setbacks, made a break-through when Mrs. Boehm arranged for 
her husband to show his porcelains to a curator of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
He not only praised Boehm’s beautiful sculptures, but also purchased two of them for 
his permanent collection. This gave the Boehms the artistic stamp of approval thet 
they needed, and the tide of success began to turn in their favor. Helen Boehm became 
a saleswoman. She traveled throughout the U.S. and Canada, often as much as ten 


Surrounded by more than 1,200 
birds from all parts of the world, months in a year, until 1956, when sales work was turned over to others. The Boehms 
=F lc Me Bas, ‘ ; ; ; ae 
joehm wee ee pv now employ 26 craftsmen. who turn out porcelains that range in price from $25 for a 
in one of the specially built : ; ‘ . 
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Cakes te Be Riceen whew: tue Baby Cedar Waxwing to $2,000 for a pair of Song Sparrows. Boehm, however, still 


Delaware River, near Trenton. designs and carves all the pieces himself and supervises every step in their production. 


Porcelains such as the Meadowlark and Yellow-Throated Warbler pic- 
attention to fine detail that is so apparent in his work. Made in 1952, tured above (center and right) are some of the better known of Boehm’s 
it is the only one of its kind. His porcelains are made in limited edi- | works. The Meadowlark, an example of his more complex porcelains 
tions, and molds are destroyed once a predetermined number of repro there are more than 200 pieces in the flower bloom), is in the Smith- 
ductions have been made. Porcelain-making is a slow undertaking. The | sonian Institution. Mrs. Eisenhower has the Yellow-Throated Warbler 
entire process, from design to completed porcelain, takes from two to in her collection. Mr. Eisenhower has presented examples of Boehm’s 
eight months, depending upon the complexity of the sculptured pieces. porcelains to Queen Elizabeth and to Canadian government officials. 


Wood Thrush (at left, above), first model made by Boehm. shows careful 





World Renowned 


Plaster model made from original plasteline forms of the sculptor’s 
Bluebirds Perched on Flowering Rhododendrons is made up of 397 
pieces, including 167 stamens in the blossoms. (A color photograph 
of the female bluebird is shown on the cover.) The many parts are 
numbered for ease in assembling. Delicate parts must be propped 
with “crutches” during the three-day firing process in the oven. 


Working on model of a kestrel (sparrow hawk), Boehm re- 
moves excess material. He must make the model larger 
than the completed sculpture, to allow for 13 per cent 
shrinkage in the kiln. Boehm developed his sculpturing 
skill while serving as director of an Air Force farm 
program for convalescent airmen during World War IL. 
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Making Butter... 


... the easy way 


These first grade students 
at the 54th Avenue Elemen- 
tary School in St. Peters- 
burg. Florida, will never 
carry the delusion that 
butter originates on a shelf 
at the supermarket. As part 
of their education and as a 
reminder of the way of life 
of our pioneer forefathers. 
who processed most of their basic foods at home, the 
children’s teacher, Mrs. Vivian E. Frazier, taught her 
class how butter is made. First, she demonstrated 
several methods of transforming cream into butter, then 
let the youngsters try it for themselves. Some cranked 
hand churns, some collaborated in shaking glass jars, 
and one innovator (below) adopted the casual technique 
of rolling the jar of cream on the floor with his foot. 





Lic 
§ of kancy at Idlew 


Photography by Bob Smallman 
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Its far-out-in-the-future architecture, its eye-alluring 


decorative art and its complex electronic wonders 
York City’s Idlewild International Airport 
a fabulous showcase of the jet age. One of the world’s 


make New 


busiest airports, with an average of more than 
700 take-offs and landings a day, Idlewild (it’s built on land 
that once was a Long Island golf course 
with that name) has become more than a terminal for 


some two dozen U.S. and foreign airlines. A recent 


$150,000,000 rebuilding program has turned it into a 
dramatic setting for the space age. Idlewild is 
a sightseeing attraction in itself, fascinating not only to the 
eae is F: pO 8,000,000 air passengers who arrive and leave during 
s a : the year, but also to uncounted thousands of land-bound 
visitors who are thrilled by the airport’s exciting color and 
design and by the sight of huge planes soaring 
to and from distant corners of the world. In the pictures 
here and on the following pages are scenes caught 
by the color camera on a tour of Idlewild, moving in and out 
of the striking new structures, the hangars and service 


areas, around the runways and landscaped grounds. 


( 








Silver jetliner zooms into sky from 
Idlewild runway on flight to far-off 


places—now only a few hours away. 


World’s largest stained glass window—317 


by 23 feet—forms multicolored facade of 
gleaming new American Airlines Building. 

















FLIGHTS OF FANCY AT IDLEWILD—continued 


The airport of the future Jaastanege 

is in operation today at New York City’s Be jeg? 
Idlewild Airport, where new concepts ee ig ALL 
in art and architecture enhance panne ee 


the efficiency and convenience of this huge 


gateway to America 












Afternoon sun glints on glass walls and 
white radar dome of 10-story control tower, 
seen above arched roof of Arrival Building. 


Helicopter hovers noisily over airfield as it 
brings passengers to Idlewild on 

shuttle run from another airport. 

Giant metal mobile—symbolic of the age of flight—dangles from 

ceiling in spacious lobby of International Arrival Building, central 

structure of airport. Through glass walls, visitors and waiting passengers 

have a good view of planes as they maneuver on runways. 





Bold pattern of color Designs in bronze Illuminated numeral on 
partitions sections of representing 12 signs of automatic ticket seller 
long ticket counter in zodiac decorate front of for parking lot is 
United Airlines Building. Pan American terminal. bright spot in darkness. 


(Continued) 





' mas: FLIGHTS OF FANCY AT IDLEWILD 


s continued 
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Ever-shifting light patterns splash 
a play of color on floor of 
, iaill ; Se American Airlines Building as sunlight 
| ; strikes the stained glass. 
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Huge circular concrete roof of Pan American 
Building—four acres in size—overhangs 
planes like a giant umbrella. Six big 

jets at a time can be sheltered under it. 





Airline’s routes to distant Action and color dominate Enclosed walkway 
lands are shown on mural by a Brazilian artist protects passengers 
decorative maps. in concourse of a terminal. entering and leaving planes. 


An air traveler might feel that 
he’s already out of this 
world when he sees the gleaming 
glass, concrete and steel 
structures of New York City’s 
Idlewild Airport, and 


enjoys the convenience of its 


push-button efficiency. [Idlewild 


is almost a city in itself, 
with churches, parks, 
restaurants and a hotel, and 
a population of 23,000 workers 
busy in its terminals, offices, 


control tower and service hangars 


Arresting stylized drawings illustrate 

typical scenes abroad and in the U.S. in this 
mural that adds a holiday-like atmosphere 

to the walls of an airline lounge. 
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Floodlit fountains play in reflecting pools, their constantly changing shapes and colors 
combining with the glowing lights of Idlewili’s new buildings to create a carnival air of 
welcome to visitors at the entrance to the terminal center. 
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Young Actors 


Concentrating at his typewriter, Johnny, who 
also writes, shoots and edits his own 
“silents,” is preparing a script for a 
humorous western that he has titled 
Fort Laziness. His brother Bobby and 
a neighbor’s dog, a St. Bernard, will 
star. The setting is near Johnny’s hill- 
side home, but some scenes will be shot 
at the studio where his TV series is 
produced. Crewmen will bolster cast. 


Audience enjoys a scene from Step Forward, 
a 1922 Ben Turpin comedy. Johnny, in 
derby donned for the show, adds more 
merriment to the occasion with clever 
commentary about the stars and their 
comedy routines. Veteran crewmen on 
his TV show, who worked in “silents.” 
stimulated Johnny’s interest in this 
hobby, and he now spends considerable 
time studying the history and develop- 
ment of movies made during that era. 

Working at his film splicer, youthful actor repairs old film that 

has come apart, splices a number of “shorts” together to 

provide longer 1unning time between reel changes. His 

father, a television film editor, helps Johnny with advice. 


Bulletin board with old advertising posters, pictures of the 
stars and clippings about an upcoming feature attracts the 
interest of guests, who discuss silent movie era with Johnny. 
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In Love With Old Movies 


Grownups as well as children enjoy pleasant entertainment from the silent movie era 
in the Hollywood home of 14-year-old Johnny Crawford, better known as Mark McCain, 
son of Lucas McCain (Chuck Connors), in television’s Rifleman. (They are pictured at 
right in a scene from their weekly program.) Johnny’s hobby is collecting and study- 
ing silent movies, books on their history and development and still photos of stars of 
the “flicker” era. Johnny figures that a hobby is more enjoyable when shared with 
others. so whenever he adds another “oldie” to his collection, he and his 16-year-old 
brother, Bobby. decorate their den to resemble an old-fashioned movie house (they call 
it the “B.J. Nickelodeon”—“B.” for Bobby, “J” for Johnny) and invite eight or ten 
friends of the family for a showing of the feature-length movie. The film is usually a 
comedy, because Johnny’s favorites are Charlie Chaplin, Buster Keaton and Laurel and 
Hardy. The boys do their best to re-create the atmosphere of the old theaters at the 
“B.J..” and so, while the movie is being shown, Bobby operates a phonograph that plays 


piano music reminiscent of the period, and Johnny entertains with amusing anecdotes. 





MORE MODELS! MORE ° 
WAYS TO SAVE! 
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SERIES 80 HEAVYWEIGHT — handles like a light-duty job! 


CORVAIR ‘SA totally new kind of truck that practically pays for itself » 


All three Corvair 95 models (two pickups and a panel) offer more payload space 
than conventional half-tonners. And yet they’re a full two feet shorter from 
bumper to bumper! Imagine up to 1,900 pounds on a nimble 95-inch wheelbase... 
with load space so accessible the trucks practically load and unload themselves. 
Seating comfort, leg room and visibility are all excellent. Handling is exceptionally 
light because of the Corvair 95’s independent 4-wheel suspension and near constant 
weight distribution, loaded or unloaded. As for eeonomy—that’s the main claim to 
fame of this truck’s air-cooled aluminum rear engine; it never needs water or anti- 
freeze or new hose connections or radiator repairs. What we mean, a Corvair 95 saves! 





REATEST CHOICE IN TRUCKS! 


WORK-PROVED I.F.S. 


CHEVROLETS Worth more because they work more ! 


Leave it to Number One. Chevy’s still way ahead with its Independent Front Suspension 

(I.F.S.) and Sturdi-Bilt design. That goes for any size model, too, from pickups right up through 
tandems. They’]] out-work, out-save and out-last an ordinary old-style front axle truck on any 
job you name. Drive a ’61 Chevy and you'll know why. You'll feel it in the almost total absence 
of I-beam shimmy and wheel fight. The driver rides easy, the load’s better protected, tires take 
less abuse, and the truck itself is subjected to far less damaging road shock and vibration. 
You can move faster off the road or over back trails to get more done in a day. Efficiency goes 
up and profits follow. Your dealer will be glad to arrange the ride. . . . Chevrolet Division of 
General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 





FLEETSIDE—6 of them in Chevy's wide pickup fleet! 


CORVAN—features a low 14” loading height! RAMPSIDE—just roll your load in or out! 
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“FRIENDS” HAS A GOOD WORD FOR THIS 


Greek Dinner 


Rich, savory food has always been popular in Mediterranean coun- 
tries. The typically Greek dishes pictured here are favorites among 
Turkish and Armenian, as well as Greek, people. In the Near East. 
lamb is an important meat, prepared as a whole roasted lamb, as roast 
leg of lamb, as kebabs on skewers, or chopped and mixed with other 
foods. Often served with the lamb are dolmas, made by wrapping rice 
in vine leaves. A lemon-flavored chicken soup (soupa avgolemono) and 
a fresh green salad complete the menu on a good Greek table. (The 
big. flavorful lemons of Greece are used freely in many dishes, as in 


the recipes below.) 


Roast leg of lamb. To prepare it in the Greek manner, stick small 
slivers of garlic into slits cut in the surface of the meat. (Two large 
or three small garlic cloves should be about right for a seven- to eight- 
pound roast. This may seem like a lot of garlic, but no pieces will be 
left after cooking—only a faint taste.) After burying the garlic, rub 
a goodly amount of coarse salt and freshly ground pepper into the 
skin of the meat, to make a crisp, crackly finish. Roast the lamb in a 
preheated, slow (300 degrees F.) oven, allowing 30 to 35 minutes per 


pound. 


Dolmas. Since it’s difficult to find tender grape leaves, the outer 
parts of cabbage leaves can be substituted. Wilt the leaves in boiling 
water for five minutes. Into each leaf, roll some boiled rice spiced 
with chopped onion and a sprinkling of oregano and dill. Tuck in the 
ends of the leaves and place in a shallow pan. Squeeze lemon juice 
over the dolmas, then put a plate on top of them, so that they will not 
unroll during cooking. Simmer for about 30 minutes. 


Soupa avgolemono. Prepare a chicken stock, or use several cans 
of chicken consomme. Wash half a cup of rice, add it to the stock and 
simmer for 15 minutes. Beat together two egg yolks, two tablespoons 
of lemon juice and two teaspoons of salt. Then. over a slow fire. add 
this mixture slowly to the stock, stirring rapidly all the while. When 
serving, float a slice of lemon in each bowl. 


Salad. Mix lettuce leaves and others of your favorite tossed-salad 
greens. Then add a dozen or more large black olives, either whole or 
cut up. For the dressing, mix olive oil with lemon juice, instead of 


vinegar, and add salt and pepper to taste. 





Ship’s boom provided idea for artist, who showed crew 
being knocked about by swinging pole. For safety’s sake, 
actors were photographed in a more relaxed pose, since 
prop boom in the studio couldn’t support their weight. 


“Wackiest’ Movie Cre 


When filming of the new movie comedy. The Wackiest Ship in the 
{rmy, was completed, members of the cast had one more job to do 
before their acting stint was finished. The actors, headed by Jack 
Lemmon, Ricky Nelson and John Lund, spent a day on duty at the 
Columbia Pictures studio, posing for still pictures to be used in ad- 
vertisements for the movie. To publicize a film entitled The Wackiest 
Ship in the Army (apparently, the Navy would have no part of this 
vessel, pictured at left), the ad experts decided that the light touch 
was in order. Accordingly, studio artists prepared a series of 
sprightly sketches illustrating wacky situations in the movie, and 
these were used as a “shooting script” for the still pictures. The story 
told in The Wackiest Ship has plenty of such situations. It’s about a 
young Navy lieutenant (Lemmon) in World War II who is assigned to 
a dangerous secret mission—taking an old sailing vessel disguised as 
a native fishing boat into enemy-controlled waters in the south Pa- 
cific, to locate an enemy convoy and report its movements. The proj- 
ect sounds serious enough. but the skipper’s job is hilariously 
complicated by the eccentricities of the battered, decrepit sailing ship and the bumbling 
of his high-spirited but green crew, most of whom have never been aboard a sailing craft 
before, and by the devices he must improvise to escape capture by the enemy. Although 
the plot made it easy for the artists to dream up ideas, their drawings were a bit difficult to 
re-create exactly, even for actors familiar with the wacky incidents in the film—but all of 


them got right back into the comic spirit of their roles when they faced the still cameras. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Crew goes native in both sketch and photograph, to il 
lustrate episode in movie when sailors masquerade as 
South Sea Island men and women in order to fool enemy 
plane pilots who spot the ship. (The disguise works 


a 


ghe Wackiest Shi, 
in the AY” 





or Wacky Art 


Problems with pigs and poultry on board during ship’s 
cruise were not greatly exaggerated in drawing, 
but any attempt to reproduce the scene in the 
studio would have brought about greater bedlam; 
even well-trained animal actors are notoriously 
unreliable when posing for still photographs. 
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Rare winter view of Yosemite’s high country required a hike on snowshoes for photographer Richard DeKay of San Rafael, California. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY CHEVROLET OWNERS DEPICT 


Winter Workings 


Frostbound bench in a park in her home town 
seemed to be waiting for the return of spring 
when Mary R. Turner of Odebolt, Iowa, passed 
by with her camera on a winter morning. 


Grand Canyon was cloaked in snow, deep on the rim 
and trees and draping the ledges on the steep 
walls after a January storm, when A. R. Leding 
of Silver City, New Mexico, took this picture. 








Sun-washed evergreen makes a strong contrast with 
shadows in this woodland scene. Charles V. Dreis- 
bach took the picture on the bright day following a 
heavy snow near his home at St. Benedict, Oregon. 
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Mirrored grayness of a big city in win- / & ye 
tertime is captured in the dim re- : Lp : j 
flections of downtown Chicago’s sky- | Ay Ke we | 
scrapers in the lake in Lincoln Park. “ a wm ff j 
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Chicago resident Jane H. Wordel fy 
took the picture while passing through 
the park early on a winter morning. 
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In winter, when snow blankets the 
ground and ice coats the trees, 
familiar landscapes can become 
new and wonderful sights. Even 
commonplace scenes are often 
transformed into sparkling beauty. 
A few settings in which this magic 
transformation has been worked 
are illustrated here in photographs 
taken by Chevrolet owners who 
kept their cameras in action when 
winter arrived. These pictures are 
examples of the kind of photo- 
graphs—picturing interesting ac- 
tivities or scenes—that FRIENDS 
is always seeking. If you are a 
Chevrolet owner and have pictures 
—black and white or color—that 
you would like to submit for pub- 
lication, see page 31 for details. 


Snow-whitened filigree of tree branches was used — Snow-silvered trees and whitened grounds are an unusual sight in Beaumont, Texas, where 
by Mrs. Dean E. Boyd of Topeka, Kansas, to George A. Smith, who took this photograph, lives. He found the scene one day last 
lend seasonal flavor and an airy feeling to this February after an all-night snowfall—heaviest in the city in 50 years—had trans- 
photograph of the dome of her state’s capitol. formed the shoreline of a pond near his home into a picture of winter beauty. 
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HE BEST WA 
1. WHAT'S THE BEST Wal vie HIGHWAY? 


AFTER A BLOW 


2. WHEN STUCK IN SAND OR m 


3. HOW CAN YOU 


y TO BRING YOUR CAR TO A 


UD, 
GET MOVING WITH THE LEAST A Pr THE SUREST WAY To 


AND TEAR ON YOUR caR? 


SAFE STOP 


PREVENT DANGEROUS WINDOW FOGGING INSIDE YOUR CAR? 


4. WHAT SHOULD YOU DO IF YOUR ENGINE STOPS WHILE YOU'RE DRIVING ON THE 


STRAIGHTAWAY ? 


‘WHAT WOULD YOU DO 
UNDER THESE 
HAZARDOUS 

DRIVING CONDITIONS? 


Naturally, since the situations described 
can vary considerably under individual 
driving conditions, these suggestions are 
offered merely as a guide to good driving 
—and are not to be construed as the only 
recommended procedures. 

Keep a firm grip on the steering wheel. Apply 
gradual brake pressure to slow car down to a 
safe speed before easing onto the shoulder of 
the highway. 2. Shift into Low (or “Drive” posi- 


SAFEST WAY TO PARK YOUR CAR ON 


5. WHAT'S THE 






tion on the Turboglide selector). Then accelerate 
slowly. (Racing the engine reduces traction and 
digs the rear wheels deeper into the sand or 
mud.) If this proves unsuccessful, try to rock the 
car out by shifting quickly between forward and 
reverse, while maintaining a moderate engine 
speed. 3. The secret of defogging is to bring 
outside air into the car. To do this, open both 
vent windows slightly. Also move heater fan, de- 
froster and air intake controls to full “on” posi- 
tion. 4. Shift into neutral to maintain sufficient 


A STEEP HILL? 






momentum to coast to a safe stop. If your car 
is equipped with power steering or power brakes, 
be alert for the increased effort that may be 
required to control the car manually. 5. Apply 
parking brakes firmly. Turn front wheels to the 
right toward the curb, if car is facing downhill. 
if facing uphill, turn the wheels all the way to 
the left. Put selector in “Park,” if your auto- 
matic transmission is so equipped. With manual 
transmission, shift to reverse. . . . Chevrolet 
Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 





A Drag at West Point 


Any girl might rightly dislike being called a “drag” by her date—except at the U.S. 
Military Academy at West Point. There, “drag” is the cadets’ traditional, almost official, 
term for a young woman guest, and there’s probably not a girl in the East who wouldn't be 
proud to be invited as s drag for a weekend visit. Her time at West Point is almost certain 
to be enjoyable, for although cadets don’t get much time off and have little money to spend, 
the military post offers much to see and do. The pictures here and on the next two pages 
show some of the ways in which Geraldine Bochnowski, a student at Ladycliff Academy in 
Highland Falls, New York, was entertained as the drag of upperclassman Thomas Noel of 
Goshen, Indiana (Gerrie and Tom first met at the academy, where her brother was a cadet). 
On such a visit, a stroll to Monument Point, overlooking a bend in the Hudson River (below), 
is the rule, for this is the start of West Point’s famed Flirtation Walk, along the river bank. 


nttnued ) 





A “DRAG” AT WEST POINT—continued 


Watching cadets pass in review is a favorite pastime of academy visitors, who find precision marching an impressive spectacle. 


Although her cadet host seldom has a chance 
to leave the military post, the girl who’s the “drag” 
of an upperclassman at West Point gets a good look 
at the academy’s beautiful grounds and 


imposing buildings—and finds that there is 


plenty of entertainment for an enjoyable 


weekend without going off the reservation 


Attending Sunday morning services gives academy guest Browsing in the academy museum with a knowledgeable cadet as a 
opportunity to enjoy fine organ music and beauti- guide reveals much of military and historical interest. Here, 
ful stained glass windows in the new cadet chapel. Gerrie and Tom see a diorama of a Civil War scene at Gettysburg. 











: Strolling among massive Gothic buildings of the acad- 
emy with a trim upperclassman in full-dress 
uniform is a pleasure for any girl. Here, Gerrie 
pauses to admire Tom’s spotless formal uni- 
' form, crowned with plumed dress shako (cadet 
name: tarbucket), which he wears for Satur 
day inspection and parade. (West Point visitors 
stay at the government-operated Thayer Hotel 
located on the post; this is where cadets and 
drags usually have dinner Saturday evening.) 
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Dancing in new lounge reserved for upperclassmen 
i oe erteaiel . ’s Sz rds ig ain- 
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“George Washington went to school to learn to spell, 
read and write. He spent many hours studying.” (Note that young artist 
chose a realistic approach to the subject’s early life, ignoring the 
famed, but mythical, cherry-tree-and-hatchet incident.) 

















“George and Martha Washington lived at Mount Vernon. “The colonists staged the Boston Tea Party 
They enjoyed dancing and had many parties.” in protest over the taxation by England.” 











“When George was only 14 years old he decided to become a 
surveyor. When visiting one of his brothers at Mount Vernon 
he met Lord Fairfax, the richest man in Virginia. George 
surveyed much wilderness land for Lord Fairfax.” 


“Returning from Canada to Virginia, Washington 
met an Indian who insisted on being a guide 
The Indian tried to kill George, but finally they 
smoked the peace pipe together and were friends.” 


PAINTINGS BY THIRD GRADERS REVEAL 


he ‘True’ Life of George Washington 


The story of our first President has been told countless times in 
words and pictures, but it’s doubtful that George Washington’s 
life has ever been more charmingly depicted than in a classroom 
project recently completed by third graders at the Bret Harte 
School in Burbank, California. Wielding brushes full of tempera 


“Washington as Commander-in-Chief of the Army. It was a strange 
army made up of farmers and shopkeepers who had no training as soldiers.” 


paints—and using equally “loaded” imaginations—the young- 
sters tackled the task of picturing events in the life of Washing- 
ton, and came up with the scenes reproduced on these pages. In 
case any readers have difficulty in interpreting the paintings, a 


brief description of each is included, in the artist’s own words. 


“George Washington takes the oath of office 
for the first President of the United States.” 
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Fortune teller Ernest Lowie consults files and ref- Cookie batter—flour, eggs, sugar. butter, vanilla 
is mixed by machine, then baked in molds. 


erence books to write maxims, which, he says, 
Members of Louie family do all bakery work. 


“should make a person reflect and ponder.” 


uinese Philosophy Factory 


Have you ever wondered about the source of the words of wisdom found on slips of paper 
inside Chinese fortune cookies? A good many of them are the work of a young business- 
man-Confucius in San Francisco. Ernest Louie, general manager of his family’s fortune 
cookie factory, which turns out 12.000,000 cookies a year, creates these maxims by the 
thousand as an after-hours job. (Samples: “If you wish to succeed, consult three old 
people.” “Does a short pleasure pay the price of a long regret?”) To write them, Ernest 
reads, thinks, rejects, rewrites and polishes, for it’s not always easy to compose aphorisms 
suitable for almost any occasion. But when he has trouble coming up with a maxim, Ernest 
often finds one of his own sayings helpful: “Difficulties are a challenge, not a barrier.” 


Fortune slips (sayings are printed on large sheets, then separated 
and mixed with others) are inserted in hot, pliable wafers from 
molds. Each cookie is folded and shaped around slip, then cooled. 











HOBBIES 


Famous personalities of stage, screen, politics and 
sports provide Owen Day of Fort Worth, Texas, with 
inspiration for his hobby. He draws caricatures of 
well-known people, then sends the drawings to the 
persons caricatured. Owen has drawn humorous like- 
nesses of more than 150 people in the last 12 years. 


Gene Way of Waynesboro, Georgia, takes a "'bus- 
man's holiday" every time he turns to his after-hours 
interest—making doll furniture. Way is a furni- 
ture repairman. He is pictured with a doll bed with 
canopy and a vanity. Gene, who has enjoyed this 
activity for 20 years, gives the furniture to children. 





PHOTOGRAPHS NOT OTHERWISE CREDITED 


2-3, Joe Clark. 4-5, Bernice Clark. 6-7, Jay 
Hoops. 8, Bob Moreland. 14, Lou Jacobs, Jr. 
15, ABC-TV (top); Lou Jacobs, Jr. (bottom). 
18-19, Bob Smatiman. 25-26-27, Bob Smaliman. 
28-29, William F. Dryer. 30, Hal Roth. 











Postcards from nearly every country and large island 
in the world and every state in the U.S. are in 
the collection of Mrs. Paul Winn of Skipwith, Vir- 
ginia. She started her hobby 28 years ago, when a 
friend who was serving in the Navy began to send her 
a card from every port of call made by his ship. 








The lifelike female bluebird hiiends 


from Edward M. Boehm’s pair 
of Bluebirds Perched on Flow- 
ering Rhododendrons was pho- 
tographed for FRIENDS’ cover 
by Jay Hoops. Intricate detail 
and the delicate colors have 
made Bluebirds one of Boehm’s 
most widely known __porce- 
lain sculptures. The story of 
Boehm’s rapid rise to fame as 
a porcelain sculptor appears on 


pages 6 and 7 of this issue. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR SUBMITTING PHOTOGRAPHS TO ‘'FRIENDS'' 


FRIENDS pays $25.00 to every Chevrolet owner who sub- 
mits a photograph that is published on the owners’ pages; 
$10.00 to each Chevrolet owner whose hobby is pictured on 
the hobby page. Photographs for these pages must be sub- 
mitted by the Chevrolet owner himself. On black and white 
pictures, send prints—not negatives. On color photographs, 
send only color transparencies. (Do not submit slides in 
glass mounts.) All photographs not accepted for publica- 
tion will be returned immediately. All black and white 
photographs accepted become the property of the Ceco 
Publishing Company, with exclusive rights to their repro- 
duction. All color transparencies accepted will be returned 
after publication. Wrap the pictures carefully, so they will 
not crack or bend, and enclose a short letter describing the 
scenes pictured; on hobby photographs, give full details 
about the hobby. Mail pictures to the Editor, FRIENDS 
Magazine, 3-135 General Motors Building, Detroit 2, 
Michigan. FRIENDS assumes no responsibility for black 


and white prints or color transparencies lost in transit. 








**FRIENDS'' MAGAZINE COMES TO YOU THROUGH THE COURTESY OF THE CHEVROLET DEALER WHOSE NAME APPEARS ON THE BACK COVER. 
Published by Ceco Publishing Company, Department FM, 3-135 General Motors Building, Detroit 2, Michigan. Frank R. Kepler, editor; N. Donald Weeks, art director; 
J. D. Reed, business manager. . . . Correspondence regarding photographs or contributions should be sent to the Editor. 
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Every Day 
Is 
Ladies’ Day! 


The busy daily schedule of the lady 
of the house (bless her) may call for 
seeing that the family car gets its 
periodic servicing and checkup. 
Chevrolet dealers specialize in mak- 
ing this easier for her. Some even 
pick up the car at the house; return 
it promptly when the job is done. Or 
provide a courtesy car while hers is 
tied up. Even run a shuttle service 
between the dealership and town. 
Chevy service people are under- 
standing and answer any questions 
the ladies may have about their 
cars. It’s service like this that keeps 
households running smoothly and 
your Chevrolet dealer is all for it. 
. . . Chevrolet Division of General 
Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


Building a Better Community is 
Your Chevrolet Dealer’s Business. 


) ¥ CHEVROLET & 
If you enjoy FRIENDS, your Chevrolet dealer would be delighted to hear from you. c= ~—| 


ALWAYS SEE YOUR CHEVROLET DEALER FOR FINEST SERVICE 


FRIENDS Magazine is published for the Chevrolet dealers throughout the country 
for distribution to their many customers and friends. This advance copy is sent 
to you for your information and enjoyment by the Ceco Publishing Company. 


PRINTED IN U.S.A. 











